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After another important fortress on the banks of the Tigris
had been taken, a respite was given to the Roman army, prepa-
ratory to their actually reaching Ctesiphon, and Gibbon benefits
from this break in the narrative to embark on a considerable
digression on the subject of Julian's remarkable chastity.
Quoting the Latin writer Curtius to emphasize the type of
people the Emperor now found himself among, he tells us
that * the matrons and virgins of Babylon freely mingled with
the men in licentious banquets ; and, as they felt the intoxi-
cation of wine and love, they gradually and almost completely
threw aside the encumbrances of dress'. Nothing of this sort
was apparently capable of shaking Julian's moral austerity, for
Marcelliiius is now called to witness that he would not so
much as cast an eye on one of his beautiful Persian captives.
Gibbon feels it necessary to add here that, according to
Herodotus, although the Persian race of women is small and
ugly, cit has been improved by the perpetual mixture of
Circassian blood '.

Approaching Ctesiphon on the right or Seleucid bank of
the river, Julian came to a canal which Marcellinus calls the
c River of Kings ?. This was not actually the Nahr-ul-Muluk
(which joins the Tigris below Seleucia) but a cut previously
made from that canal to a point above the capital by Severus,
or perhaps (if the story of * rollers ' be discounted) by Trajan,
to transfer his river transport from the Euphrates to the Tigris.
Julian now cleared away the obstructions with which the
Persians had filled it, and brought his fleet also to the Tigris.
Soon after, the army made a surprise crossing to the Ctesiphon
bank of the Tigris, and approached to within a short distance
of the city, where they were met by a part of the Persian
army. This time the Persian heavy cavalry were c in such
close order that their bodies dazzled the eye, fitting together,
as it seemed, with their brilliant armour', while the elephants
were * like so many walking hills'. Now the Romans * with
their crested helmets, and brandishing their shields, proceeded
slowly, their band playing an anapaestic measure, but soon
rushed to battle with such vehemence that the earth trembled
beneath them'.

To judge by the subsequent scenes of enthusiasm around
the Emperor's tent, the result of this battle was morally at
least a great victory for the Romans^ who lost a mere seventy